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; Vou. 6.] . CHARLESTON, S.C. SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1838. [No 24. 
: Original Articles. night in an unfrequented part of my ‘own cuun. i 
: ——~| try, and while doubtful which way to turn, a ey 
a LOVE'S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. | corm arose increasing the wildness of the scene my t 
s, CHAPTER SEVENTH. and the perplexity of my feelings. The rain fell 
1d The sleep of childhood. Its terrors. A story, in torrents, the lightning glared fiercely, and the 
1e from ur. Gesner. Ruti’s distress. Its cure. | thunder went rattling on from cloud to cloud like 
ve Painters have sketched and poets have sung | the war chariots ..f the gods. I groped my way y 
ng the sleep of childhood. The contrast of Ruth’s | from tree to tree, totally uncertain which way 
sleep with her waking was lovely. In her day|to bend my course. As I approached one, a 
«il face there was a restless, flashing charm which | flash of lightning rent it from its topmost bough He hu 
of took the gazer by a sweet surprise, and an un.| to the solid trunk, and the electric fluid rushed i 
ns dulation, a wave in her motions that conveyed | over me, bringing a momentary suspension of : 
nd an instantaneous thought of life; but her repose | my faculties. On recovering I passed the tree; # r 
was statue-like; sleep took possession of her} its shivered splinters were revealed by the light. 
a like an enchantress, and her white night dress| ning, standing out in bent and jagged twistings. ih 
ons lay still as chiselled marble on her bosom. But} 1 hurried on by a kind of impulse as if the ghost ? i 
ap, who can tell the wild and fearful thoughts that} of the stricken tree could pursue me, until q 
ent preceded this profound repose? None but those | another flash of lightning revealed to me a soli. t 
Te who like Ruth have trembled at the mystery of] tary building. I was not slow in hastening to 
but darkness, and many such there are, for no in-/| its shelter. There appeared to be only one room, it 
ane nocence shuts out this terrible visitation from | with a low, unsashed window, protected from 
ite. childhood. The gallant boy who overcomes dif. | the elements by a shed without. Groping around 
use ficulties and assuils foes in sunshine cowers|the apartment, I felt some straw seemingly 
oth with a throbbing heart on his pillow, and many a| thrown for a bed beneath the window, and find. 
nd. young gitl conversant through the day with| ing no occupant took off my dripping garments, 
shed sights and sounds of gladness, from which one | clothed myseif afresh from my knapsack, and 
of would think her after thoughts would take their! laid down on the straw. Grateful for the shel. 
color, glances fearfully through her apartment, | ter I soon fell asleep, and dreamed that I was 
C.) hurries over her prayers, and covers up her eyes | chasing a huge dragon fiy. Mv happy and pro. f 
per, with the bed clothes, her head almost glued to| found rest was broken just before day by a seund " 
um. her pill8w in its nervous pressure. near me of such strange and terrific power, that a 
Bi As yet the discipline of Ruth’s parents had|I thought a legion of fiends had assailed me,—a ‘wi 
le been unavailing to conquer her fear of loneliness | sound accompanied with a blow on my face. I " 
s of at night. The signal for rest was to her like a| listened in terror. It was not repeated, but fierce \ 
urnt _ call to a prison. and deep breathing sounded close to my ear.— 
eral One evening the closing meal of the day was| Though bewildered with my deep sleep, I re. Ge 
over, the fire blazed brightly, some pleasant | solved to meet my fate with bravery, and aiming 
be neighbors entered, and the little circle, gradually | with borh hands at the object over me, caught 
long laying aside books and work, gathered around | hold ofa mass of long flowing hair. ‘*Speak,” 
and the hearth, and fell into those discussions on sv- | said I, sternly, “if you have the spark of man’s 
icate » pernatural appearances to which the mind insen- | spirit about you, who are you, and what do you ih 
hya- sibly turns from its every day experience. Each| want with an unoffending traveller?” There i | 
h had some anecdote to tell, or theory to urge, and | was no reply, but a kind of moan, a tremendous | 
v “7 as Ruth sat on her low seat by Dr. Gesner’s| thrust at the wainscot outside, that same breath 
shich knee, drinking in the discourse with eager curi-| of awful and portentous power, and the low 
, first osity, he smoothed down her hair with his great | growl of the departing thunder. oi 
it the hand, and related his experience too. 1 kept my hands clutched to the hair, resulved 
as 8 “My habits as a naturalist,” he said, “have|not to give up my advantage, trusting to my a at 
bal led me into many adventures. Being on a pe-| unusual muscular strength, until the dawning ne 
at 


destrian excursion, 1 was once overtaken by | day should reveal my foe, while thoughts of as« 
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sassins were but tuo busy in my agitated brain. 
Once more I appealed to my prisoner. 

“Speak, man, or whatever you are,” I said, 
“speak. J am but a poor traveller. I have no 
gold, no silver. Two dragon flies, five lizards 
in bottles, and a frog of a new species, which I 
hope some Society of Naturalists will name for 
me, are all my possessions.” 

The assassin muttered, and jerked, but re- 
turned no answer. Fortunately for me, for the 
joints of my fingers were becoming stiff by long 
effort, the day began to dawn. I looked with 
strained and eager sight to my prisoner, and dis- 
covered not the terrible murderer I feared, but 
the tail of a donkey protruded through the win. 
dow. 

“‘You laugh, my beauty,” said the Doctor, who 
had told his story in his broken English, ‘but if 
somesing was flap in your face in se darkness, 
you scare too, Miss Ruth.” 

Amid the laughter and frolic occasioned by the 
Doctor’s story, Ruth was dismissed for the night 
unusually excited; the bright lights, the affec. 
tionate caress, all forming but too strong a con. 
trast to her lonely room. Darkness and silence 
soon peopled her imagination with unreal shapes. 
Conscious of her own weakness and of her pa- 
rents’ resolution to conquer it,she struggled with 
her feelings and went to bed. She had no sooner 
tried to close her eyes, than the little circles of 
light retained on the retina, seemed to increase 
to such a frightful number, as if space could not 


“gontain them; then they danced off to a dis. 


tance, then crowded near, until she felt suffocat- 
ed, and threw off the bed clothes in terror.— 
Sleep fled away, and starting np in the bed, she 
strained her eyes open, until some new imagina. 
tion rising in the darkness, made her crouch 
down again and crush her lids together, until the 
physical effort was painful. She heard the cheer. 
ful voices below; they seemed a mockery of her 
sufferings, and with irresistible impulse, she 
screamed, ‘‘Mother, mother.” 

Mrs. Raymond came to her, remonstrated, 
scolded, soothed, and left her.’ Ruth remained 
a few moments silent, but she wept bitterly, and 
felt like an outcast; she could not be still, and 
rising softly stole down stairs, and sat at the foot 
where she could hear human words. Mr. Ray- 
mond found her there, and told her angrily to 
retire. She went, and thought him hardhearted. 
Alas, she did not know that her parents, bewil 
dered and sorrowful, set almost in tears by her 
door. Again she screamed, ‘Father, mother.” 
Mr. Raymond entered her room, and chastised 
her. Ruth terrified and ashamed, wept bitterly, 


again said her prayers, repeated her multiplica- 





tion table, and at Jast wept hersell to sleep. She 
did not know that an hour afterwards, her father 
was bending over her now placid sleep in love 
and prayer. 

The next night, and the next, and the next, 
the poor trembler crouched down in silence, 
conquered in body but not in mind. Fear of 
man will rarely triumph over the imagination ; 
the dread of darkness and loneliness usually 
masters every other. The banished child will 
feel her best friends to be her enemies, if no 
trusting love nestles on her pillow. lam filled 
with a deep sentiment of melancholy when I 
contemplate the sufferings of a timid child. Pa. 
rents, guardians, mould them with love. They 
are delicate plants that turn to you for life and 
nourishment ; why let their sunny time be over- 
cast with fear ? 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Raymond, soon after 
this event, “we let little Annie sleep with her 
sister.” 

It acted like a charm. Companionship drove 
out fear; sympathy, love was called forth, and 
Ruth with her arm around her sister’s neck, sank 
to rest like a summer blussom. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

Ruth not a genius. The promised prize at 
school. ‘angers of the system. Effect on 
Ruth. Ruth’s triumph. The exhibition. Ab- 
by Mansfield. Ruth's mortification and self 
conquest. The prize awarded. 

Ruth had never been what is called a genius. 
Up to the age of twelve she had learned her les. 
sons mechanically. Dates were her stumbling- 
block, and were totally unaccompanied by ideas. 
She was aided in her lessons and recitations by 
Abby Mansfield, a bright persevering girl, who 
had long sustained the first place in the class 
without a rival, When Ruth was in her thir- 
teenth year, it was announced that a public ex- 
amination would take place at the usual time, 
on which occasion a prize would be given,and the 
best scholar crowned with a wreath of flowers. 
Ruth suddenly awoke, and rushed to her books 
with a diligence and thoroughness that astonish- 
ed the schoul. ‘Thought was busy on her brow, 
her mental energy expanded, and with it a con- 
sciousness of her power. But the process with 
her heart and affections was less favorable, for 
she was arival to Abby Mansfield. The plan of 
school prizes is one always attended with heart- 
burning. There should either be no prize, or 
else so many, and so graduated, that every scho- 
lar who has any merit either of the head or hearts 
(and who has not some?) should carry home @ 
little testimonial to prevent the almost infinite 
distance between the prize and none. How 
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many fine minds are depressed by the almost in- 
vidious distinction springing from prizes, and 
then how many wild and bad passions are let 
loose! How much cunning and envy enter on 
the arena of a school thus constituted ! 

A book was kept by Miss Southward, the 
teacher, and a mark placed against the name of 
those who were at the head of their class at the 
close of @ recitation. She who obtained the 
most was to win the prize. The first day Ruth 
attained this enviable situation was in the ab- 
sence of Abby, who was detained at home by in. 
disposition. A thrill of exultation ran through 


her whole frame, crushing the soft and tender | 


sympathy that had bound her so long to her 
friend. From that moment she allowed herself 
no respite from study, until her tasks were ac- 
complished. Abby pursued her course in calm 
self.possession, while Ruth was now wild with 
gaiety, and then depressed, cold and thoughtful. 
Sometimes as she saw the fluctuating scale of 
marks, an awfully dark temptation crossed her 
thoughts, which she repulsed with self-disgust. 

“Oh, Abby,” she said often, “if there were 
only two prizes!” 

Abby smiled kindly. “I wish there were,” 
said she, “but I am willing this should be yours.” 

One day Ruth rushed home glowing and 
triumphant. “I have more marks than Abby, 
mamma, I shall have the prize !” 

“But poor Abby!” said her mother. 

“T know it,” said Ruth, despondingly. “‘Some- 
times I feel wicked, mamma, when | think of 
that prize.” 

Mrs. Raymond was silent, it was her habit to 
let a good impulse have its way. 

The few remaining weeks flew by, and Ruth 
still maintained her slight though decided as. 
cendancy. Her manners to Abby though affec- 
tionate, were deficient in that rush of confidence 
where sympathy is perfect. 

The day of exhibition arrived. A formidable 
circle was placed in regular arrangement a- 
round the apartment, while the pupils, dressed in 
white, the classes distinguished by sashes of dif- 
ferent color, sat on each side and behind their 
teacher, who presided at a table on which was 
placed a box containing the prize and wreath. 

Ruth who was at the head of the class, flushed 
and agitated, stumbled on the very threshhold, 
and shunned the gaze of the expectant audience. 
Dates, her old trial, were sadly dpachronized, 
and at last, after stammering awhile on the most 
simple proposition, the tears rolled from her 
eyes, and she stopped short. Abby sofily prompt- 
ed, and then endeavored to skreen her, but to 
no good effect, the tears fairiy rolled down, and 





self-possession was gone. Her friend, well 
grounded in all her studies, recited with the air 
of one to whom knowledge was familiar; her 
voice full of sweet distinctness, conveyed all that 
her teacher wished should be understood, while 
a gentle glow lit up her placid face with spiritual 
beauty. 

As Ruth listened to her beautiful recitation, a 
thoughtful mood came over her, which gradual. 
ly strengthened to an air of determination, then 
a bright agitation kindled in her eye and burned 
on her cheek, and when the class was dismissed 
to give place to another, she softly stole behind 
her teacher’s chair. 

“Miss Southward,” whispered she, while a 
deeper flush rose even to her brow, “I do not 
deserve the prize, and I shall feel miserable if 
Abby does not receive it. I have exerted my- 
self for a few months, and she has been your 
best scholar for years.” 

‘ Miss Southward smiled kindly. ‘Your gene. 
rous feelings shall be consulted. I have watch. 
ed you both with great interest, Ruth.” And 
she pressed Ruth’s hand as it rested on the back 
of her chair. 

Ruth breathed more freely. 

“Who is that exquisite creature,” said alady 
to Miss Southward, “who just spoke to you, 
with such a rainbow struggle between tears and 
smiles ?” 

The exercises were concluded, and there was 
the usual hush over the audience, when Miss 
Southard rose and called, ‘‘Miss Ruth Ray. 
mond.” 

Ruth started, blushed and shrank back, but an 
imperative look from her teacher brought her 
forward; and Miss Southard threw a medal 
round her neck, and placed a wreath of flowers 
in her hair. 

‘‘My dear Ruth,” she said aloud, “as my plan 
will not permit me to bestow two prizes, I autho- 
rize you to dispose of this as you will.” 

Saying this, she drew from the box another 
medal and wreath, and laid them in Ruth’s hand. 
Ruth sprang to her friend, gladly and proudly 
threw the medal on her neck, and placed the 
crown on her brow, while the two, tearful, 
blushing, and smiling, stood together, touching 
monuments of childhood’s love. 

(To he continued.) 








In the time of Queen Elizabeth, Dr. John Rey- 
nolds, a Baptist divine, and William Reynolds, 
his Protestant brother, argued and disputed until 
they changed sides. This incident might almost 
serve as a foundation for a tale or drama. 
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FOR THE SUUTHERN ROSE. 
REVERIES AND OUTPOURINGS. 
NO. VI. 
BY AN OBSERVER OF MEN AND THINGS. 

1 suid that our life was a mystery, and it is so, 
in whatever aspect we view it, whether in re- 
gard to its origin, its nature, i's purport, or its 
enl, Wh» shall explain man to himself?— 
Who dispel the dark cloud that gathers over the 
past, the future—and the present, too? The 
psychological mystery of our being will proba, 
bly never be solved while the faculties of man 
remain what they are, It may for ought [know, 
form the object, or one of the objects, of our 
study in a higher school—at a more advanced 
Stage of our spiritual education; when we shall 
have got beyond these elementary lessons, and 


acquired a facility in reading the language of 


the heavenly world. ‘That there are mighty re 
velations to be made to us on this subject, I en- 
tertain no doubt. Order, adaptation, harmony 
between faculiics and objects, desires and means 
of gratification, seem to be a primary law in the 
universe of God. The instinct of the lowest 
brute fiads, with unerring exactness, its appro- 
priate object. It never wanders. Siill less do 
we ever meet with the anomaly ofan instinct for 
which no correlative has been provided. Such 
a discovery would shock the most cursory and 
superficial observer, This law falls in so per- 
fectly with all our habits and modes of thought, 
and becomes, by familiarity, so entirely a matter 
of course, that it ceases to altract our attention 
lis very clearness renders it obscure; and ma. 
ny, doubtless, pass their lives without any lively 
perception of ils existence, and universal opera. 
tion. Yet is it the most pregnant instance of a 
wisdom that errs not, and a beneficence bound. 
less in its means and resources. Shall we sup. 
pose, then, that it has failed in regard to man a. 
lone, of all the creatures of God? Does it work 
beautifully and unerringly up to this point, and 
here, at once, start from its bias, and change 
its nature, working woe instead of weal? It 
cannot be. Why should we imagine that man 
is the single anomaly and contradiction in the 
universe {being? Every other being is mark- 
ed with the character of completeness and per. 
fection. We see satisfactori'y tha’ its end is at, 
tained—that there are no disappointed hopes and 
blighted promises to be wept over. And why? 


Vecuuse we see the whole of its being; and see- 
»ing the whole, we perceive its completeness.— 
And sv we should perceive in regard to man, 
could we sce all—ihe whole of his being. 1 do 
not believe that any purpose of infinite wisdom 
has been, or can be, irustrated—that God has 





put forth a problem which he cannot solve ; or 
thrown off an unfinished work; or suffered his 
design to be marred and perverted in its accom. 
plishment—a blot and distortion where light and 
proportion were interded. I have no capacity 
for swallowing such contradictions~they are no 
less to my mind—as these. I believe, then, that 
the aspirations of the human soul are the in- 
dices, unerring so far as they are clemly ascer. 
tained, of its objects and its powers. They are 
the instinets of the spiritual being, as natural 
and as sure as those of the animal, and pointing, 
like them, to their correlative objects. 

If this be so, and to my mind nothing can be 
clearer, then who can doubt that this inbred and 
burning curiosity, this yearning to penetrate the 
mysteries of our being, is hereafter to be grati. 
fied? All the powers of the soul unfolded, and 
their appropriate objects discovered and enjoyed ; 
enjoyed freely and fully, without weariness and 
without satiety! It seems to me that the lan, 
guage uf God’s works has never been adequately 
studied—hardly attempted in the right spirit and 
with the requisite faith. They are full of the 
deepest spirituality, could we only throw our 
minds open to their influences. ‘Truth=the grea- 
test and the most vital truth—is within us and 
around us. It is written out on our faculties, 
our aspirations, our weakness and our wants— 
yet we perceive it not, or at best we read it wiih 
a dim and faltering eye. AJl God’s works speak 
to us, and they speak a pluin and intelligible lan. 
guage, Their testimony is uniform; there are 
no discrepancies in it; yet it falls on deaf ears, 
deafened hy the sin and discord—the Babel dis. 
sonance, of human systems—systems of logic, 
systems of philosophy, and systems of theology, 
above ail. The soul must be disenthrailed frum 
all these; their bewildering dogmas must be 
unlearned, ere it can gain—or rather, regain— 
its true position, and be brought into harmony 
with the system of things—with the influences 
of nature and of God, which differ not, but are 
in fact the same. For what is nature but an out. 
ward expression of the unseen and all pervading 
spirit ?—the symbol of the indwelling Divinity ? 
It is not a thing apart and by itself—a certain 
something composed of cold, inert atoms, put to; 
gether by an extraneous power, to serye some 
purposes of culinary utility, or be the subject of 
experiments, on which to build up card-house 
fabricks to be dignified with the name of scien, 
ces. QOh,no, This is a poor and inadequate 
conception of the glorious agencies that are op- 
erating in the universe, which we call the mate. 
rial world. There is not one of these with which 
we are most familiar in the scenes of daily life 
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and business, that to the purged eye bears nut the 
legible impress of infinite power and infinite wis- 
dom. We live and have our every day being 
amid the gcings on of the Eternal; and yet we 
every where hear the inquiry, where is God ?— 
Could our eye be unsealed, we should see, as 
did the servant of the prophet, “chariots of fire 
and horsemen of fire,” the hosts of the Almigh- 
ty, where we now see only what we call cause 
and effect, at the best—it may be, only unmean- 
ing chance and accident. We look abroad, and 
seek for external, positive, dogmatic, proof of 
the great truths, that are vital to our very being. 
We would have Heaven teach us in all manner 
of miraculous ways, and by what we call direct 
revelations, the * word,” which such revelation 
has assured us, is already “nigh us in our mouth 
and in our heart.” And when this revelation 
has been made, then we need another to assure 
us of its truth and genuineness. And we go 
industriously to work, adding document to doc- 
ument, ransacking libraries and examining books 
of all sorts, to find arguments in support of reli. 
gion—to make out clearly a demonstration of 
christianity. And when, as we fancy, the sys. 
tem of proof is complete—‘totus in se teres 
atque rotundus”—we are surprised to find, pro. 
vided we are earnest enough and honest enough 
to stop and examine our own hearts, that it has 
little or no power over our spirits. We find 
that we have been laboriously building up an 
imposing fabrick, and propping and fortifying it 
with all manner of buttresses and scaffulding, 
and that, after all, it is mere timber, bricks and 
mortar. How many a soul has pursued.this 
toilseome course; and withered and died out in 
the process. Here is a radical, and, often, a 
fatal misconception. The understanding is not 
the religious faculty. ‘This explains the whole 
mistake. It has its use, doubtless, in religion; 
but this use is subsidiary—a mean to an end.— 
Alas, for those who forget, or overlook, this; 
as the whole tribe of system-makers and system. 
studiers are apt to do. I would speak on this 
subject reverently and humbly. But it does ap- 
pear to me, that the very nature of revelation— 
the purport and end of the mission of Jesus— 
have been sadly mistaken, or, at best, but very 
imperfectly apprehended. Revelation, as it 
seems to me, is not necessarily—in the christian 
system, not at all—the inculcation of new truths. 
It does not consist in a series of dogmatic pro- 
positions addressed to the understanding, and to 


the schools, ‘That it has been so regarded is a 
principal reason why it has had so little compar- 
ative effect in the world. I am not aware of 


any new truth, strictly speaking, inculcated by 
Him of Nazareth. He came for a higher 
purpose even than this. Ee came to infuse a 
new spirit into society; to rekindle the smould- 
ering elements of humanity ; to relumine the di- 
vine fire ia the soul, which ages of besotted ig- 
norance and superstition had well nigh smoth. 
ered ; but which had not wholly gone out. Rev. 
elation, it seems to me, is the illumination of the 
soul, the opening of the spiritual eye to the dis. 
cernment of things as they are—to the percep- 
tion of truths already existing—involved, in fact, 
in the very being and relations of man. It came, 
and it ever comes, to make clear what was 
obscure, and give certainty to what seemed 
doubtful; seemed doubtful because dimly seen, 
and dimly seen because a film had closed over 
the spiritual eye. It was, I think, the character 
of Jesus, rather than any new and distinctive 
truths he taught, that gave the mighty impulse 
to the r_oral world, under which it has since 
moved, and is still to move, on its bright and 
high career. Does notthe great Teacher him. 
self present these views of his religion when he 
speaks of the “light that 1s in us,” and says that 
—under certain conditions“ the whole person 
shall be full of light, as when the bright shining 
of a candle illuminates it ?” 

Ihave wandered from my subject; but it im- 
ports not—I have not lost sight of it. I was 
speaking of the strong aspirations of the soul to 
solve the mysteries of its being—to know itself, 
whence it came, and whither it tends. I have 
said that I regarded these aspirations as native, 
ineradicable instincts; and I have reasoned from 
the general analogies of nature, that these in. 
stincts point to their appropriate objects, and 
will be gratified. But as they manifestly are 
not gratified in the present state, the inference I 
draw, is, that this is an introductory state only 
and does not comprise the whole of our being. 
And the argument, so far as it avails, concludes 
for an immortal existence; because, there is an 
infinity before and around us to constitute the 
subject of our research ; and the time can never 
arrive, at which, should our existence terminate, 
our lesson must not be left unlearned—our des- 
tiny unaccomplished. M. 











A youth presented himself to the collectors of 
a missionary society, and when asked what he 
had to give, replied, ‘* myself.” 

Fox used to make his friend, Dr. Laurence, 
put on paper what the doctor wanted to tell him, 
saying, “I love to read your writing, I hate to 
hear you talk.” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THOUGHTS ON HUMAN PROGRESS. 
NO. II. 

Physical,” says Combe, “has far outstript 
moral science.” We are unwilling to admit that 
the disparity is as great as has been represented, 
or that fears need be entertained at the progress 
of physicalimprovement. It is true, that wher- 
ever we turn our eyes, we behold the triumphs of 
the mind as displayed in the construction of mo- 
dern machinery, but this we are disposed to con. 
sider asa symptom of human nature rising trom | 
her degradation and misery, to that elevation of | 
which she is susceptible. 

In our view, the advancement of physical and 
that of moral sciences, are inseparable. The | 
one, we conceive to be the handmaid of the other. | 
As the intellect expands, and the mysteries of | 
the universe are displayed to our euraptured vi. | 
son, we will but look “from nature up to na. | 
ture’s God.” ‘That such must be the inevitable | 
consequence, may be inferred from every day’s | 
observation. While science has been prodigal | 
of her labours, and thrown into our laps the’lux. | 
uries and delicacies of life, the voice of humani- , 
ty has been heard from her watch towers. If 
the present generation can boast of wealth and 
refinements, so also does the nineteenth century 
stand unrivalled for philanthropic christian be- 
nevolence. The progress of social improve. | 
ment is attested by the increased duration of hu- | 
man existence. 

Humanity no longer need mourn over the ri. 
gors of fate, while virtue and knowledge are in 
the ascendant. ‘The present age hus aptiy been 
cenominatea the age of associations, revolutions, 
and steam. The former, seems to be to the mo. | 
ral, what the latter is to the physical world.— | 
Some of the greatest moral revolutions that have | 
ever been effected, have been conceived under 
the eye of the chairman and secretary of volun. 
tary associations. 

When we take a view of the modern applica- 
tion of steam, as an agent in the purposes of life, 
it challenges our admiration to its utmost extent. 
Viewed in the light of an efficiert power, it serves 
instrumentally as the lever of Archimedes, -for 
already has the world been set in motion by its 
elastic properties. We are lost in the mazes of 
thought when we contemplate the magnitude of 
those changes that have sprung into being by the 
magic influence of this imponderable agent.— 
Nations once estranged from each other by indi- 
vidual and national peculiarities, have been 
brought into a close union by a reciprocal inter- 
course. Linked together by ties of mutual inter. 
est, and alive to the claims of 2 common origin, 











we shall be able to merge all national animosi. 
ties in one common interest, and commem. 
orate the universal jubilee by tokens of brotherly 
affection. ‘The prospect that opens itself to our 
view, is full of interest and hope. The horizon 
is already flushed with the radiant light of genius 
and invention. The time is not far distant when 
the cars of commerce and enterprise wi!l be seen 
dashing through the gloomy silence of the forest, 
with more than the rapidity of an Arabian cour. 
ser, bearing upon its front a declaration of inde- 
pendence to a captive world, and wealth, pros. 
perity and happiness following in its train. Al- 
ready may its rumbiing wheels be heard across 
the bosom of our wide extended territory, quell. 
ing all sectional feeling and drawing the north 
and south into intimate fellowship, reminding 
them of what is too often forgotten, that they are 
of kindred blood, that they breathe the same at- 
mosphere and worship before the same God. 
The improvements of the civilized world, are 
calculated to impart to the people, energy of 
thought and love of independence. The spirit 
of investigation that is abroad throughout the 
world, will secure to man an inheritance at once 
lasting and sublime. There shall not be a prin. 
ciple in politics, literature, or science, that shall 
not be thrown into the common treasury, to pro- 
mote the laudable objects of humanity and reli- 
gion. Even now it is enough to cheer the heart 
when we behold the steady and unceasing pro- 


| gress of aprinciple—hy some considered ques. 


tionable—as it arrests the attention of royalty 
itself, and proclaims aloud, as with the voice of 


destiny, that man is capable of self government. 


Why need we turn our eyes in melancholy de. 
jection to nations mourning over buried rights, 
when they can already read their approaching 
emancipation in the glowing and life giving in- 
novations of the age? Initiated into the rudi- 
ments of America’s principles, and guided by the 
glimmering light of her achievements, they shall 
experience in all its reality the regenerating ef- 
fects of unalloyed freedom, Ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny shall retire from the shining pathway of 
christian knowledge, and every oppressive insti- 
tution that desecrates the name of religion, be 
exposed to the indignant gaze of an astonished 
world. Those gloomy caverns, once the scenes 
of blood and slaughtered innocence, shall be tra- 
versed alone by the sluggish footsteps of the 
pensive and inquiring antiquary. It will be a. 
mong the most brilliant achievements of the dif- 
fusion of knowledge in modern times, when ig- 
norance, and superstition shall no longer fetter 
the minds of our guilty race, when the gildings 
and trappings of proud hierarchies, shall be ob- 
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scured by the mild glories of that religion which 
suffereth long, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up. Then shall our happiness be. 
come as the waves of the sea, anda bleak and 
inhospitable world be converted into a compara 
tive paradise, imparting to all a foretaste of those 
joys which shall finally be consummated in the 
paradise of God. A. E. 


Hlower-Gathering. 

THE RING-TAIL PANTHER. 

The Legislature of Missouri, like many other 
parliamentary bodies, was once annoyed with a 
member of singular habits and eccentric charac- 
ter. He was a rude woodsman, and having his 
nativity cast on the frontiers, he moved forward, 
keeping pace always with the pioneers; and it 
was no grief to him to be a few leagues in ad- 
vance of the schoolmaster. The alphabet once 
overtook him, but no sooner were the Ruman 
characters imprinted on his memory, than he fled | 
from pedagogue restraints, esteeming himself | 
happy in thus briefly becoming a man of letters. | 
This limited education was useful to him in after | 
lite, when he became a representative of the 
people, for he acquired the art of putting as ma. 
ny letters together as would pass, in a crowd, for 
his name. Like most great men of the Roman 
Republic, he acquired a prenomen, and he chose 
one indicative of his location and pursuits.— 
Ring-tail Panther was the name to which he an- 
swered with equal pride and pleasure. ‘This il- 
lustrious pioneer has already had a place assign. 
ed him in the annals of the west; but too much 
is rarely written of any man whose genius ele. 
vates him above the common mass of beings by 
whom he is surrounded. 

At what particular period Ring-tail Panther 
migrated to Missouri, it is not known. His ear- 
liest achievement, and that which placed him in 
the line of preferment, was the butchery of a 
small party of unoffending Indians. His official 
report of the battle was as laconic as Cwesar’s 
“‘veni, vidi; vici,” and in these words, “I kotch. 
*d, I killed, I scalped.” His habitation, where 
domestic kindness and hospitality were cherish- 
ed, was a block-house, rudely constructed by his 
own handicraft. Like his namesake, the quad. 
ruped panther, he was carnivorous, and fed gen- 
erally on venison. His drink was blue-ruin and 
still.burnt green. ‘To the influence of these 
stimulants and the lack of education, all the evils 
ofa muisspent life are justly attributable, for he 
was naturally kind and benevolent. 

When Missouri passed from a Territorial to a 
State government, the people among whom Ring- 
Tail Panther resided, made him a representative 











in the General Assembiy; to assist in enacting 
for them a code of laws. Tradition will not be 
sufficiently clear in its details, half a century 
hence, to determine from what written models 
he deduced his legisletive knowledge; but some 
crude notions of the twelve tables led him to be- 
lieve it just, that “an eye for an eye,” should be 
enacted, and he lived up to the maxim, literally, 
in his practice, fur he boasted of having divested 
three several combatants of an organ of vision, 
and he likewise bit off one finger, two ears, and 
a Roman nose, in the course of his single com. 
bats. 

As it may be readily supposed, certain passa. 
ges in his labors as legislator, were not as easy 
surmounted as spoken of. Ring-tail Panther 
was, however, discreet enough to attach himself 
to a member of good acquirements, who cheer. 
fully wrote his bills and resolutions whenever he 
came forward as a pioneer in law-making. At 
an early stage of the session of the General As- 
sembly this member arose, and when the speaker 
had remarked—** The gentleman from Fishing 
River,” Ring Tail Panther proceeded to say : 

‘‘ Mr. Speaker, there are a heap of difference 
among men: some are born rich, some get rich 
by cheating, and some are jist naturally poor all 
the days of their lives. This is as unjust, sir, 
as bleating up a doe to make an orfin of her poor 
little fawns in the sputs. A right ra-al rich man 
would feel a heap easier with less money. But, 
such is the cantankerous character of one of 
those ding’d old aristocracies, that the more he 
piles up, the more he hones arter money. Mr. 
Speaker, the rich man is like a panther, and I 
know something about the varmint. When he 
gets in the hog range whar the sweet mast are 
good, he will kill half a dozen shotes in a night, 
when one pig would do him for supper and break. 
fast. They are oncommon greedy, if they arnt 
I wish I may be shot with a big bore rifle gun.— 
They are as destructive on poor people as a gang 
of wood-colts what breaks into a corn-field in 
roasting-ear time. ‘They crack all before them 
like a horse loose inacane brake. A poor man 
stands no more chance in a scuffle with a right 
ra-al rich man, than a short-tailed horse in fly 
time, or an inexperienced dog ina boar-hunt.— 
Now, Mr. Speaker, thar ar a heap more poor men 
than rich ones, and in this we have smartly the 
majority. Do you think, sir, a gang of wolves, 
when they corner an old buck, won’t pull him 
down! they willdo that thing I reckon! When 
a right sort of a hunter trees a fat old bear, he 
will do his house work, no mistake! we have the 
rich men cornered now, in a sorta quandary like; 
and I move, Mr. Speaker, that we row them up 
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Salt River. Lam for taking the divide and kee. 
pin it. It ar a fact, and | know it, that we can’t 
jist ake money from one man and give it to ano. 
ther, that would be onpopulous and unlawful; 
but we can take ’em slantendicular, and the way 
we can exonerate ’em would be pretty expedi- 
tious. I move, Mr. Speaker, that we enacta 
loan office law, authorize the State to issue pa. 
per, and the way the boys will borry it will be 
slick and greasy! They will never pay it back 
no how you can fix it. When the State wants 
money agin, lay on the taxes about as thick as 
daubin a new cabin afore Christmas, and the rich 
are the yaller flowers of these prairies that will 
fork it up.” 

The orator sat down, happy in having uttered 
his maiden speech. He was, however, informed 
by the speaker, that he must reduce his resoiu- 
tion to writing. Ring Tail Panther rose again, 
looked wilaly around the house, and inquired— 

“Where in the name of forked lightning has 
Duff Green tuck himself to ?” 

He was told he had gone to his lodgings a lit- 
tle indisposed. 


“There, now, is fuss again!” saidhe. ‘* Mr 
Speaker, Duff ar sloped and we must expone the 
question till to-morrow ; and if Duff don’t stand 
up to the rack a little better I'll lick him, theré’s 


no mistake. If he slopes off in this way again 
when I want him, his hide won’t hold shucks in 
two minutes arter, and I won’t vote with him to 
copperate his macademy.” 

The Speaker of the House was a professional 
gentleman of wit and learning, and he was like. 
wise an efficient business man; he presided with 
dignity, but the rich vein of humour in which he 
sometimes indulged, rendered him an object of 
jealousy, for he would rarely spare his best 
friends in committee of the whole. The unedu- 
cated members regarded him with peculiar sus- 
picion, and they dreaded his satire. In a speech 
which he made against the gentleman from Fish- 
ing River, he played upon his assumed name in 
a facetious, but good humored vein. Ring-Tail 
Panther rose, called Mr. Speaker to order, and 
threatened to “jump on his neck and claw him 
up pretty considerable,” The Speaker proceed. 
ed, and remarked— 

**Mr. Chairman, I entertain a suitable regard 
for the cat family, and I am not insensible to the 
moral force of brute strength. When I shall 
have finished the few observations I have yet to 
make, the gentleman shall have the floor, or tree, 
whichever he may fancy most, when he may 
tlaw up his pen and reduce his amendments to 
writing.” 





Here the Speaker was interrupted. Ring.-tail 
Panther rose in great wrath, and lifting an ink. 
stand which was near him, exclaimed, “If I can’t 
write, Mr. Speaker, the way I will make my 
mark on you, won’t rub out easy!” The mem. 
bers near hin interposed and prevented the vio. 
lence which the enraged Panther meditated. 

There was, at some stage of this session, a 
proposition before the house to enter upon a state 
system of internal improvement. The Panther 
opposed it as he did uniformly every thing which 
came from an educated member, excepting al. 
ways the measures proposed by his friends from 
Boonslick. When the question came up for dis. 
cussion, the gentleman from Fishing River deli- 
vered his sentiments to the following effect: 

“Mr. Speaker, I am agin all sorts of new. 
fangled machines, every way you can fix it.— 
These ere snorting things they cull steamboats 
are talked about a heap, and my ’oman sprained 
her ancle running to see the first creater of the 
sort that came sneaking up ourriver. The fish 
never bit a hook arter that, and the game is all 
skeared out of the river bottom. Gentlemen 
talk about a ra’al rode and etarnal improve. 
ments. 

“Some gentlemen, high larned chaps from the 
city, think they are a heap smarter nor a steel. 
trap; but I can tell em 1 wern’t rocked in a gum 
to be skeared by schoolmaster larning. When 
do you think, Mr. Speaker, they’ll see a little 
steam fixin rnnning on a ra’al through the Lou- 
tre, or twenty-mile prairie !—never in all your 
life, Ireckon! Mr. Speaker, I move the etarnal 
exponement of this ere question, and I'll hire a 
schoolmaster to put it down in the biggest kind 
of pot-hooks.” 

It is needless to add, that from that day for- 
ward, the high-minded doctrine of Ring-Tail 
Panther, in reference to internal improvement, 
has prevailed in the Legislature of Missouri. 


—— — 


MATTHEWSIANA. 

During Matthews’ last visit to this‘country, he 
was, for the most part, in ill health. Aches and 
pains, incident to his years, together with an ex. 
quisitely nervous temperament, kept him a good 
portion of the time in hot water. His manner, 
at such periods, was querulous in the extreme.— 
Every trifling annoyance was construed inio a 
personal affront, or intended persecution. The 
courteous and accomplished chief of the Tre. 
mont House at Boston, was called in hot haste 
to his apartment, late of a dull March afternoon ; 
the wind east. He found the inimitable mime 
limping about the room, in a state of great agita- 
tion. ‘Mr, S——,” said he, “I am a miserable 
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dug. You know it—every body knows it.— 
Nerves out of order”—here he described a sem- 
icircle with his game leg, and drew down the 
sloping corner of his mouth—*nobody thinks 
any thing of annoying poor Matthews. Look 
here—look there—rTuere !” he continued, as he 
drew his companion to the window, and pointed 
to a servant, who was cracking walnuts for the 





next day’s dessert, in the court-yard. ‘There’sa | 


fellow for you. ‘Click! click ! for an hour to. 
gcther, and looking up to me, (miserable dog !) 
with that infernal grin. There—there he goes 
again!” An explanation followed, the servant 





comparatively calm. But hardly had Mr. 8 





ly, the Yankees are as short as a ship-biscuit.— 
One night last week, Isaid to a man in N. York, 
as I was groping along somewhere near my lodg. 
ings—(no lights—lamps half out—could n’t find 
the way)—‘ friend, I wish to go to Murray-st.” 
‘Well,’ said he, taking a long, ill flavored segar 
from his mouth, (nine inches long, and nine for 
a penny,)—‘ well, why in thunder don’t you go to 
Murray-street ?—nobody hinders you! ‘That, 
now, was polite! Ask a Frenchman what’s o’- 
clock, and he answers, ‘ half-past nine—much 


obliged to you.’ There’s a contrast for you!” 


_And thus the irritable comedian ran on, until 
was ordered away, and the excited droll became | 


° . | 
reached the ‘ office,’ before he was again recall. 
ed. Some one had entered the house by the | 


private entrance, and by a slight tap or two at 
the door of a neighboring room, was ‘ pulling the 
wires’ of the unstrung actor’s nervous system. 
This time, it was with much difliculty that he 
could be pacified. From divers indigenous an- 
noyances, he finally widened to the ‘people in 
general’ of this country. ‘* Every body delights 
to vex me,” said he-—‘‘every body. Sometimes 
I’m bored to death with impertinent questions; 
and then again I can’t get more than a word from 
any body, and that always of the shortest. 
asked a passenger at table, on board the stea. 
mer, coming on, what I should carve for him, 
(and we had waited ‘twenty minutes’ for a ser- 
vant,) from two meats before me, but beyond his 


| 
| 





Mr.S grew a-weary, when he paused, as we 
do, and his auditor escaped—like the reader. 
[ Knickerbocker. 


[From the New- Yorker. | 

O-LE BULL, 

THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST OF NORWAY. 
(Translated from the German.) 

Hamburgh may justly exult in her pride that, 
among allthe towns of Germany, Ole Bull was 
first heard and fostered within her walls. Seve. 
ral occasional appearances, at the theatre and 
public places, elicited an admiration for this 
artist that was subsequently heightened by the 
surpassing skill which the exercise of his pow- 








I! ers, prompted by generous and noble motives, 


developed at a mus.cal festival given, in behalf 


of poverty and orphanage, at the ‘“‘Hamburgh 
Saloun of Apollo.” 


The violinist is now conspicuous in Europe, 


reach. ‘Mutton! said he. ‘ What shall I give! anda glance at the early life and aecomplish- 


you, sir? suid I to his neighbor. 
the reply, sent to me like a projectile. 


‘ Beef! was} ments of the artist, whom musical amateurs ele- 
‘Just | vate even above Paganini, cannot fail to interest 


reach me that salt,’ said a taciturn fellow to aj} the lovers of pure harmony. 


man opposite. ‘ There’s salt by you,’ he replied. 


O.le Bull, the son of an apothecary, was born 


‘I did n’t see it,’ rejoined the other. ‘ Who said 'in Bergen, a Norwegian town, and is about 


you did ?’ answered the amiable gourmand, keep- 
ing his eye on a plate of green peas, and ex. 
cluiming, at the same time, to a man near him, 
who was ‘ looking out for number one,’ ‘ Eaives, 
mister ! halves, ’f you please!’ When they had 
nearly bolted their meal, (you eat like pigs in A- 
merica,) I ventured to observe to the first speci- 
men, the weather behaving ridiculous, that it 
was getting roughish. ‘Humph! said he. 1 
repeated the remark. ‘Humph! again. Don’t 
you think the weather rather roughish ?’ I per- 
severingly inquired of his grum counterpart.— 
‘Il leave it entirely to you!’ said he, picking his 
teeth with aniron fork, and rising from the table. 
They call the Americans a civil people !’ contin 
ued Matthews, ingthe very tune of * Mr. Samuel 
Coddle,’ complaining of the wind whistling round 
his ‘corner house’—* civil !—well, sometimes 
they are. Then they are bores. But, general. 








thirty-one years old. ‘Tail and slender in pers 
son, his countenance is pale, interesting, and 
sustains a peculiar expression of anxiety or me- 
lancholy. 

O-le Bull, after his introduction at Hamburgh, 
was indebted to the musical facilities of Paris, 
and especially to Paganini, for the further ad. 
vancement he achieved in his profession. The 
impress of the Italian unquestionably influenced 
the performance of the Norwegian, although the 
individuality of the Northman is characterized 
neither by the passion nor temperament of the 
Southron. The wild fantasies and conflicts of 
passion of Paganini are reproduced by the ma. 
gical transmutation of O-le Bull, softened into an 
elegiac calm, while he still retains the execution, 
fantasies, invention, sublimity of his native land, 
depth of feeling and richness of soul of the for. 
mer—and more, in these particulars he even 
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the Italian master. ‘The one in. 


transcends 
spires—the other enchants and ravishes; in the 
one nature is allied to perfected science—in the 
other the refinement of art is blended with pas- 


sion. O.le Bull appears to suffer, whether men. 
tally or physically, it is difficult to decide. Mo. 
dest and unpretending, he quietly takes his vio- 
lin—his eyes soon sparkle—his cheeks redden— 
and body and soul are energetically excited.— 
The music he creates breathes an angelic harmo. 
ny, and, in its successive alternations of joyous- 
ness and sadness, imparts a novel fervor to the 
cold-hearted and insensible. 

Many anecdotes are popularly current that 
relate to the early life and education of this Nor- 
wegian Amphion. At the time of his début be- 
fore a crowded assembly in London he trespass- 
ed too long on the patience of his audience, until 
his delay evoked their marked displeasure, which 
was soon apparent in hissing, scraping, and the 
usua! demonstrations of disapprobation. One of 
the offended, in particular, uttered a shrill, pier- 
cing whistle. O-le Bull came forward immedi. 
ately, arranged his violin and re-echoed the 
sharp tone of the whistler so naturally, so per. 
fectly, that all were taken by surprise, and simul- 
taneously conceded the most hearty applause. 
The violinist, thus incidentally favored, essayed 
his powers, and from that hour his reputation 
was firmly established in England, and each suc- 
cessive appearance affurded a renewed triumph 

It is also reporied that O-le Buil, after a pro- 
longed resideuce in Paris, became distrustful of 
his capacity, in consequence of not acquiring 
some conceived perfection of his art, until he 
succumbed to a despondency that prompted him 
to commit suicide. With this intention he wan. 
dered alung the southern border of the celebra- 
ted Champs Elysées, and had almost accom. 
plished the impulse of a morbid imagination, 
when the rumbling of a passing equipage divert- 
ed his attention forthe instant. A lady and her 
lovely daughter descended from the carriage in 
time to disarm the excited musician of his fear- 


ful design, and to create an impression that ex- ! 


tinguished every feature of the first. This sin- 
gular interview was productive of an acquain- 
tance that became finally cemented by the union 
of the Northman with the youngest of his pre- 
servers ! 

Another rumor has attributed to the enchant. 
ing Malibran, over whose premature demise we 
have so recently mourned, a generous encour. 
agement that aroused the ambition of the violinist 
and induced the exertions by-which he attained 
his present eminence. 

O-le Bull is both artist and poet: he excites our 





astonishment by his expertness of action and 
rapid manipulation; he enchants our senses by 
his fantasies, his improvisation and spirituality of 
conception. Itis scarcely possible to realize 
the effect which is produced by a musical instru. 
ment, especially a violin, when in the hands of 
such a master—when such a spirit inspires that 
master. We have witnessed the execution of the 
Northern artist, including his incomparable man. 
agement of the bobw—splendid staccato—extraor. 
dinary arpeggio—and surpassing taste, with 
which he subdued the difficulties of the chroma. 
tic scale in the octave, and have been enraptured 
with a phenomenon in music—the production of 
a tone which was never before elicited from the 
violin. In what verbiage can we proffer a descrip. 
tion of this tone! Itis atone of mournful melo. 
dy, that awakens the most exalted sentiment, 
and passes from the deepest recess of the min. 
strel’s spirit to penetrate the soul of his enchanted 
hearer. 

O-le Bull effected this chef d’e@uvre of his art 
by a year’s intense application in the musical 
schools of Italy. 








THE WIDOW CURED; OR MORE THAN 
THE DOCTOR AT FAULT. 

It was in the year—but no matter, I haye the 
most treacherous memory imaginable for dates ; 
when Quarz was at Berlin. You of course know 
who Quarz was ?—if you don’t, I’ll tell you. He 
was the celebrated music composer and musician 
at the court of Frederick the Great, and, by the 
way, taught him the flute. Quarz was the pupil 
of the famous counterpointist, Gasparini ; Quarz, 
in short, was the man who, as he was leaving 
the orchestra one night, heard a ball whistle in 
his ear, ticketed for him by the Spanish Ambas. 
sador, who was in love with a certain marchion. 
ess. I can assure you the aim was a good one, 
and the maestro might well bob his head, and 
wink his eyes. 

At the time of which I was speaking before I 
got into these parentheses, Quarz was forty-one; 
tall, and well made in his person, and of a noble 
and characteristic countenance, which, joined to 
a talent whose superiority no one could dispute, 
gave him free access to all societies, and caused 
him to be well received every where. He was, 
among others, particularly intimate with one 
Schindler, a friend of his youth, who had foliow. 
ed the same studies—almost with the same suc. 
cess. What a blessing was sucha friend! In 
his house, after the fatigues and adulations that 
every coming day brought with it, Quarz passed 
his evenings. At Schindler’s he sought for a 
balm to the wounds of envy and jealousy, forti- 
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fied his mind ggainst the caprices of the great, 


and, above all, from Schindler he was sure to 
meet with a tribute due to his genius, and praises 
that came from the heart. 

But Death laid his cold and pitiless hand on 
Schindler, and with his terrivle seythe’cut that 
knot which only he could sever. No record ot 
the time remains to tell us whether Madame 
Schindler “lamented him sore.” There are some 
sorrows over which we are forced to throw a veil. 
Perhaps she did, perhaps she did not, shed a 
tear; perhaps a flood of tears. Habit and long 
intimacy are mighty and powerful things. 

Yet, though Schindler was no more, Quarz 
still continued his visits—whether from long cus- 
tom, or particular affection for his lost friend, 
does not appear ; and the young widow continued 
to receive him with her accustomed welcome. 
For a considerable time no particular occurrence 
happened to interrupt their interviews, ihe mo. 
tive of which seemed to be a mutual consolation. 


It is only by looking closely, and examining | 


events with attention, that we can discover any 








he had this advantage : that come when he might, 
at any reasonable hour, she was at home to him. 
Nothing less could be expected from so old a 
friend, and no one could possibly find fault with 
her for that, you will allow. 

One day, in the midst of an animated conver- 
sation with her amiable favorite, Madame Schin- 
dler all at once burst into tears, complaining of 
a pain in her side, and a violent headache.— 
Quarz was “‘auz petit soins,” and did and said 
all that might have been expected of him in such 
acase. Madame Schindler went to bed, and 
sent for a physician. 

Well, you will say, what is there extraordi- 
nary in that? Yesterday I had a stiteh in my 
side, and a headache ; and what can they have 
to do with your anecdote? Don’t be impatient; 
much—as you shall hear. 

Quarz was seated by her bedside when the 
doctorentered. He felt her pulse, and his lips 
expressed, by a slight but significant contrac. 
tion, that he entertained no very favorable opin- 
ion of her symptoms; whilst Quarz kept nis eye 


diminution of their affections for poor Schindler; | constantly fixed on her pale countenance, where 


but by degrees he faded from their memory.— | 


They now and then spoke of him, it is true, but 
p 


less and less, till at last they ceased to speak of 


him at all. Schindler was allowed to slumber 
peaceably in his case of wood—‘was quietly in- 
urned ;” requiescebat in pace. 

For myself, I can perfectly understand all this. 
Ican see no necessity for remaining inconsola- 
ble at an irreparable loss, and can conceive no 
folly greater than his or hers had they doomed 
themselves to eternal regrets. Whilst the lamp 
burns, if ever so feebly, nourish the flame by all 
means; but when once it is extinguished, it is a 
waste of time and common sense to trim or sup- 
ply it with oil. 

Thus, as I said, Madame Schindler had given 
up weeping; and as every one should have some 
occupation or other, she bethought herself of 
getting a new husband in lieu of the old. The 
idea was not a badone. Isit notso? With 
this view she employed herself in repairing the 
disorder of her toilette—in smiling on her visi. 
turs—in coquetting withthem a little. . Madame 
Schindler’s house underwent a similar metamor- 
phosis to herown. The venetians, that had for 
awhole year been carefully closed, began to let 
in the day, and were draperied with more care 
and elegance than ever. (‘The very furniture 
seemed to assume a new life. Her doors opened 
almost of themselves to her former friends or 
New acquaintances, and more than one guest at 
atime took his seat at her dinner-table. Quarz 





was, as may be expected, always welcome ; and 


the finger of death seemed to have set its fatal 
seal. He was sad and motionless, and awaited 
in silence the sterndecrees of Heaven. But the 
patient had perceived the evil augury of the 
physician’s eye. 

“T see,” said she with a feeble voice, “I see, 
alas! that I am doomed to die. Doctor, Iam 
grateful to you. I had rather know the worst, 
than flatter myself with a vain delusion.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘since I must—since all the 
aid of medicine is vain, I leave you, madam.” 

He cast a melancholy glance at Quarz, who 
was now really affected. The patient expressed 
a wish to be alone, and Quarz and the doctor 
retired toan adjoining chamber. Some minutes 
afterwards they were again summoned. 

“Joachim,” said the dying lady, addressing 
Quarz, “you perceive that I am about to leave 
you. But before I quit this world—before I take 
my eternal rest, I have one favor to beg of you— 
only one; say, will you refuse it on my death. 
bed ?” 

You may imagine the reply ; Quarz did what 
you or I wonld have done in his place. He 
promised, whatever it might be, to comply with 
it. 

“T hoped it would be so,” said the widow, with 
a voice still feebler, ‘‘but dared not rely on it.— 
It is—that before I die, you should make me 
vours. Call me but your wife; I shall then be 
the happiest of women, and have nothing farther 
to wish for.” 

The request was a singular one; but Quarz 
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had promised, and really the engagement bound 
him to nothing, for, in a few moments, the tie 
would be broken by the divorce of death. He 
therefore consented with a good grace, and sent 
for a notary public. The deed was drawn up in 
due form. Hesigned it. The doctor signed it 
asa witness. The widow, with a trembling 
hand, affixed her signature to the paper, and all 
was over. But all was not over. 

“Doctor!” cried Mrs. Quarz, jumping nimbly, 
and completely dressed, out of bed, “I am not 
so near the point of death as you imagine, and 
have every inclination to live long for my hus- 
band.” 

Now look upon the tableau. The astonish. 
ment of the two witnesses—the notary wiping 
his spectacles, thinking his eyes deceived hin— 
the doctor biting his nails at being deceived as 
wellas the rest. Only think of a doctor being 
taken in! 

Quarz, who was well pleased with the adven- 
ture, said smilingly aside—‘tA good actress, 
*faith! If I were an author I would write a part 
for her.” 

The curtain fell. Madame Schindler was 
young and pretty, and rich beside. 

{London Court Journal, 








TES CRUWLWG 


RLS BLE BIEN 
REMARKS 


ON THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 40. 

Knebel’s Posthumous Writings.—There is 
something charming in the style of this reviewer. 
He writes as Carlyle would write, with his queer- 
ities laidaside. Butthe reader must be prepared 
to expect some extraordinary and startling sen- 
timents. Between Knebel and his reviewer we 
have the most latitudinarian scepticism, such as 
England and America have not been much 
accustomed to. Here are philosophers, for 
instance, who claim to be pious, although 
doubting the immortality of the soul. 





Nay, we 


even learn from them that the highest kind of 


piety, is, that a man should seek support from 
himsclf and not from heaven! However, as 
Knebel drew towards the close of his earthly 
life, we observe that he changed his opinions on 
some points, and exhibited nearer approaches to 
the christian faith, It would be difficult to 
bestow on this article unqualified commen- 
dation. There would seem to have been two 
writers engaged upon it, One cannot other. 
wise account for some strange inconsistencies, 
that appear in different parts. For instance, 





-_——— 


near the beginning, the writer says, in reference 
to German authors, ** we have an instinctive sus. 
picion of the whole race of Schlegels, Fichtes, 
Schellings, Hegels, Heines, Gutzkows, Wein. 
bargs, who preach paradoxes, proclaim systems, 
and promulgate their own wisdom, with much 
noise upon the market place.” A little lower 
down also, he speaks of the ** mass of confound. 
ed and confounding nonsense, which is daily 
echoed over to us from Germany, under big 
sounding titles.’ Can we believe that the same 
man who wrote this, should only a few pages af. 
ter, describe the wild liberty of speculation in 
Germany as a “ wise anarchy,” and defend it in 
the following terms ?—‘* We say a wise anarchy, 
because there 1s a great deal of wisdom at the 
bottom of what we English, in the pride of our 
mechanical conceit, are accustomed to call the 
nonsense of German metaphysics; and what 
sounds at first as a mere blown up mountain of 
vain words, or, worse perhaps, as the bold im. 
piety of profane dogmatists, turns out in the end 
to be but a very sound, sober truth, expressed in 
a metaphysical, perhaps also (childishly enough) 
ina paradoxical way”’ Now what instruction 
can be expected from a writer thus inconsistent 
with himself? Could a man use stronger terms 
to annihilate his own statements, or confuse and 
inystify hig readers? In fact, could he ever have 
formed any distinct, definite, deliberate, solid opi- 
nions of German philosophy, about which he 
thus presumes to issue the most palpable contra. 
dictions from one and the same pen? 

The same dashing, careless, raving kind of 
talk appears on the subsequent page, where he 
says, thatin England there is no metaphysics at 
all. And then, when we look close and exam- 
ine what he means by metaphysics, we find that 
he considers it synonimous with whatever is ir- 
religious, sceptical, and non-christian! But 
what right has he to affix this new and strange 
signification to the word metaphysics ? 

To one or two of his critical remarks, we wish 
he had given some illustrative examples, partic. 
ularly as he afterwards shows that he can de- 
scend to the minutest and most able kind of cri- 
tical illustration. He tells us that “a profound 
metaphysics is inwoven into the very form and 
texture of the German language.” Why not give 
a few examples? Again, of a poem of Knebel’s, 
which the reviewer translates with admirable in- 
genuity, he tells us that it is ‘ erman in many 
things besides the measure. Do, Mr. Critic, the 
next time thou makest such a remark, point out 
to our inexperienced eyes, the instances of this 
Germanism. 

Bui with all thy perplexing contrarieties, pro- 
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king defects, and unquestionable merits, fare 
thee well. 

Popular’ Elementary Instruction.—This pa- 
per must be interesting and gratifying to all who 
take pleasure in the progress of the human mind. 
It records the successful eff rts making in differ- 
ent countries in Europe, to institute and organ- 
ize infant schools. Even the most despotic go- 
vernments favor these attempts. Is it that they 
dare not resist so benevolent a movement? or do 
they hope tu mould these schools to their own 
arbitrary purposes? At all events, it is delight. 
ful to behold that spirit of organization and disci- 

line, which, until a few years back, was exclu- 
sively directed by governments to objects purely 
military, now transferred to civil and moral af. 
fuirs, Formerly, all training was confined to 
the making of soldiers; nuw they undertake to 
train children by enlightening their minds, and 
conferring on them a good education. A bless. 
ed symptom this of an improved state of things. 

The reviewer describes and highly applauds 
the system of infant education pursued in Lom. 
bardy, which he says invites the attention and 
imitation of all civilized nations. 

We cannot agree with the writer, when, lea- 
ving these general statements and speculations, 
he descends to discussions of a more practical 
nature. For instance, he finds fault with the 
ordinary mode of teaching children to read. In- 
stead of analysing a word into its component 
letters, he recommends that they be taught 
to pronounce whole syllables, as da, fa, ra, &c. 
His objection to the common method is, that a 
child has first to learn the name of a letter, and 
then to unlearn it, when he applies it to practice. 
Thus he is taught te call w, double wu; but when 
he uses it to enunciate the word wall, he must 
give it a very different sound from the name dou. 
bleu. Soa, he is taught to call ey; but in the 
word wall, ne finds it has quite a different sound. 
Now the error of the reviewer consists in this: 
When achild first learns the alphabet, he is taught 
to give a certain name to each letter, for the sake 
of convenience, and to distinguish one from ano. 
ther. But he is not taught that each letter rep- 
resents in all cases and in all words the same 
sound. Qn the contrary, his teacher immediate- 
ly proceeds to combine letters together, and to 
show the pupil that new sounds result from these 
new combinations. ‘Thus, having learnt the 
sound of e by itself, he next learns that im, e, is 
pronounced me, but that m, e, t, gives the ea 
different sound, while m, e, t, e, restores to the 
€, its original long sound. So that in faethe is 
not obliged to * unlearn” the name ofa single let- 
ter. But it is remarkable thai the plan which the 





reviewer recommends, is just as liable to his own 
objections as the old method. For instance, he 
would begin by teaching the pronunciation of 
the syllables, ba, fa, ra, wa, &c. Very well — 
After you have taught the child these syllables, 
you come to apply them to some word—water, 
for instance. Here, certainly, the child has to 
“ unlearn” the sound of wa, which he has hith. 
erto called way, and he must pronounce it waw, 
wa-ter. So that nothing is gained by this new. 
fangled scheme, which we cannot but regard as 
superficial, empirical, and unphilosophical. We 
have no doubt that the good old plan of our 
grandames was the true and the philosophical 
one, viz. to analyze every word into its ultimate 
component letters, to call cach of ‘the letters by 
some name, (coming as near indeed to the sound 
it generally bears as possible)—and then to tell 
us what sounds each letter generally makes 
when combined with other letters. After this, 
indeed, the good old ladies would go on, and 
teach us the exceptions. Thus, having taught 
us that f, a, generally spells fay, as certainly it 
does, they proceeded to acquaint us, that if but 
one I come after the fa, we must pronounce it 
fal, but if two I’s follow it, we must call it full, 
&c. &c. 

The reviewer even indulges his crotche’ so far 
as toimagine a child could be easily taught to 
read by being told the sound of each word, with- 
out spelling, as he finds it in the book before 
him. The task might indeed be effected by chil- 
dren of very bright and quick parts, but at an 
itamense expense of time and mental effort in or- 
dinary cases, for the poor child would lose all 
the benefits of classification and generalization, 
which nature herself gives us to shorten and fa. 
cilitate our labors. The error of the reviewer is 
similar to that of Dufief, in his work called Na. 
ture Displayed. Dufief uadertook to teach 
French by simply directing his pupil to commit 
to memory all the particular phrases in that lan. 
guage. Now this was Nature misrepresented, 
instead of displayed. Nature cunstantly teaches 
the child to generalize. Thus, when the child 
hears that more than one tree are called trees, 
he immediately concludes that more than one 
hand are called hands, more than one pen, pens, 
&c. A similar process he pursues in the inflec. 
tions of verbs for the different tenses. A good 
grammar is.only a collection of these general 
processes. It presents under one view the prin. 
ciples adopted by nature in teaching language to 
a child, together with the exceptions to those 
principles, which have arisen in the practice of 
the nation speaking it. But Dufief actually a. 
bandoned this process, and tanght isolated, un. 
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connected phrases, with little attention to meth. 
od orsystem. A well composed and intelligible 
grammar, (of which, alas! the number is pre- 
ciously few,) is the truest Nature Displayed; and 
a well composed primer, we wish this reviewer 
would believe, is the best and most natural in- 
strument of teaching children to read. 

Preferable, however, to all reasoning on the 
subject, would be large and well-conducted ex. 
periments. Let the trial be made. Let different 
schools, of equal numbers and ages, devote the 
same period of time to the two different meth 
ods respectively, and let the results be carefully 
recorded. 

The reviewer bestows the highest praises on 
the infant school system in general. In Ameri- 
ca, we believe, it is commonly regarded as a 
failure, sadly breaking down individuality of cha. 
racter, and inducing the most untoward habits. 
In a very dense and indigent population, where 
the mother is compelled to labor uninterruptedly 
from morning to night, the infant schocl, par- 
ticularly as conducted in some cities of Italy, is 
no doubt a relief and a blessing. But what 
mother, if she could avoid it, would part with 
her tender, growing offspring for a large portion 
of the day? Some of the finest and strongest 
feelings must be crushed for the benefits to be 
secured. Few above the condition of the mere 
pauper would be induced to incur the sacrifice. 
‘The infant school is only a return to the old 
Spartan system of public education. It never 
has prevailed and never will prevail in an entire- 
ly free and prosperous community. 

Early German Comic Romances.—A curious 
and amusing article. 

Minch's Studies and Recollections.—An ac- 
count of the life and historical researches of a 
distinguished living German writer. The anec. 
dotes of William I., Prince of Orange, are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Present State of Artin Russia.—Thie is the 
right sort of article. Would that all Reviews 
were full ofthem. There isa charming sim. 
plicity and direct:iess of purpose in the accom. 
plished writer. 

Aristocracy and Democracy.—The principal 
portion of this paper is occupied in refuting an 
assertion of Heeren, that the English Constitu- 
tion recognises the validity of Locke’s docirine 
regarding the Social Contract. The writer car. 
ries his point, but the discussion is somewhat 
abstruse and dry. Other political topics are 
treated, inour opinion, with less success. The 
writer appears to be superficial in his specula- 
tions on the representative system, and betrays 
a strong leaning towards an arbitrary govern. 


ment. He objects to a government of represen. 
tatives chosen by different districts or countics, 
because, he says, a minority of all the electors 
may send a majority of the representatives. But 
he should remember that such a result though 
possible, is generally improbable. And surely 
it is strange that the advocate of a monarchy 
should abject to the government of a mere mi- 
nority. The great object to be desired is a sta. 
ble and regular system, and such as shall prove 
as satisfactory as possible to all parties concern. 
ed. Nothing human can be perfect; but an 
equitable representative system may approxi. 
mate nearer perfection than any other mode.— 
The writer extols the old state of the British’ 
Constitution, at the expense of its present condi. 
tion under the Reform Bill. But asingle ques. 
tion will set this matter at rest. Ifthe old sys. 
tem were so very perfect, how came it ever to 
lead to the present state of things, which the wri- 
ter so much laments? The very men who were 
chosen under the ancient system, felt its defects, 
and made what efforts they could to remove 
them. 

The writer denies that the power ofa majority 
over a minority is consistent with natural right, 
and he devises various modes to secure the 
rights of minorities. In another place, he argues 
in favour of an Upper Chiamber, in every legis. 
lative system, to control the evils of Democracy. 
But how is he to ascertain the sense of this Up. 
per Chamber, except by taking the will ofits ma- 
jority ? 

He would have this Upper Chamber, to secure 
the interests of the upper classes. By upper 
classes, he means, ‘‘not only the nobility, but the 
country gentlemen, superiour clergy, and per- 
sons of old family, even though of little property; 
the more cons:derable merchants, and highly 
educated artists, or men of letters.” How vague, 
indefinite, and even unjust, is this classification! 
Why should not the inferiour clergy, if highly 
educated, take rank with artists and merchants? 
And as to persons of old family, though of little 
property, did the writer never hear ofthe attempt 
ofthe late Duke of Norfolk to give an enter. 
tainment to all who bore his family name of 
Howard? The squalid appearance of, several 
whom he invited, soon induced him to desist 
from his benevolent project. Again, why should 
not men of genius, and men of a lofty virtue, be 
ranked among the upper classes, as well as men 
of letters ? 

We approve of his recommendation of elec- 
tions by two degrees—that is, for the whole body 
of electors to choose others who shall finally se- 
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method will yet be extensively adopted, and 


foresee that while it will satisfy the advocates of 


universal suffrage, it will at the same time pro- 
vide something in the shape of select and ex- 
clusive constituencies, and thus content all par- 
ties. In fact, may it not prove the desirable se- 
cret of quiet representative governments ? 

On the whole, this entire article exhibits the 
extreme confusion and uncertainty at present 
involving all speculations in England on the sub. 
ject of government. 

As to the Foreign Quarterly, it has from the 
beginning veered about more than any other Re- 
view. Sometimes we have known it very libe- 
ral, almost to democtacy, and then it vibrates to 
the opposite extreme. It is at present the cham- 
pion of high aristocracy. 

It is probably owing to this spirit that the pre- 
sent article echoes a slander uttered against the 
United States by Tocqueville, viz: that our Con. 
gress is “unwilling to punish fraudu'ent bank. 
rupts, because fraudulent bankrupts are fre- 
quent !” 

Spanish Poetry.—A refreshing glimpse into 
the Paradise of belles lettres. 

The Hanoverian Constitution.—A diplomatic, 
see-saw kind of an article, balancing between 
liberty and despotism. It looks as if two per- 
sons of different poiitics had each sent in a con- 
tribution, and as if the editor had concocted a 
paper out ofthe heterogeneousstore. Attimes, 
there is a studied obscurity, as if the writer 
feared to offend one party or the other. Heis, 
however, more of an apologist for the present 
king of Hanover than otherwise, and betrays the 
present political tendency of this Review. 

Mineralogical Travels in the Mountains of 
Russia.—A great deal of valuable and novel in- 
formation is here compressed, though in rather 
animmethodical manner. Articles of this de- 
scription would be very much improved by rough 
maps, or woodcuts, representing the course of 
rivers, positions of mountains, &c. From this 
paper, one may derive a vivid impression of the 
activity of the Russian government in developing 
the internal resources of the empire. 

View of Spanish Affairs.—A short but mas- 
terly sketch, shedding much light on Spanish 
politics, but by no means clearing up every 
problem in that confused and intricate labyrinth. 

Jonathan’s Evenings.—An interesting account 
and specimen of Saintine, a new French writer, 
who is happily end successfully endeavouring to 
entertain his countrymen with a purer kind of 
literaature than that to which they have recently 
been accustomed. S. G. 
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J watch’d the young and graceful boy, 
While in his garden bower; 

Sporting like idle butterfly 

From fragrant flower to flower, 

He caroll'd many a merry lay, 

As if all life were holiday. 


And musical was his low laugh, 
When some young bird-like thought, 
Won fron the smiling prospeci round, 
Was in his heart’s cage caught; 
Though brief the song it sung him, for 
Each prov'd a transient visitor. 


And so he warder'd careless on, 
Amid that blushing shrine, 

Where every opening bud and leaf 
Seem'd offerings divine, 

Till suddenly his footsteps sped 
Unto a distant primrose bed. 


Each yellow cup was clos’d, fur who 
That loves these simple flowers, 
Though heedless of botanic lore, 

But knows through day-lights hours, 
They dare not ope their dewy eyes 
Unto the bright and dazzling skies ? 


Till when the lengthen'd shadows fall 
Like suft dreams v’er the earth, 

And all around a Sabbath reigns 

As at creation’s birth, 

They burst the magic bonds of day, 

And greet with smiles the sun’s last ray. 


The boy had learn’d their secret, and 
Ever at evcntide, 

A willing student, he was found 
Amid that garden wide, 

Conning with a mysterious look, 
This mystic page in nature's book. 


And now he stood, fit sentinel 

Among that sleeping band ; 

His blue eyes rais'd, his lips apart, 
Blossoms in either hand, 

Gazing upon the we}l-fed urn, 

W hose lamp had almost ceas'd to burn. 


Oh! beau‘iful it was to see 

The changes of his face, 

When as the centre-ball dropp'd fast 
Through ether’s liquid space, 

He peep'd into each golden cup, 

And softly whisper'd, ‘‘Now wake up!” 


And as he breath’d his holy spell 
O'er every primrose fair, 

And saw how all their petals stirr’d, 
As if in secret prayer, 
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He cried, “the tlowers have op'd their eyes,” 
And laugh‘d outright in sweet surprise. 


Happy enthusiast! how I yearn'd 

To share his fancy wild ! 

It fur one hour, I cuuld but be 

A simple little child, 

Methinks not all earth's treasures then 

Conld buy me to grow old again. 
Charleston, S. C. 


LBA & STBM TCASHRBL. 
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There is an Express Mail running in the heart 
of Charleston, as punctual and faithful as any of 
Mr. Kendall’s. It isa noble dog, who carries 
letters backwards and forwards between two 
tamilies, one residing at the lower end of Meeting 
Street and the other in Mazyckborough, at the 
distance ofa good round mile. We dare say he 
now and then carries The Southern Ruse, unless, 
in fact, both families subscribe to it. 

In the Trumansburg (N. Y.) Advertiser, a pa- 
per, by the way, fer which we predicta brighter 
destiny at some future day, occurs the following 
plain-speaking advertisement :—I will take, at 
pat, Eastern small bills, for Hats, or on account; 
and would say, also, that I have a good stock of 
Hats on hand, of all kinds, which will be sold 
low ; and [ wish, also, tiat those who think that 
accounts or notes have run long enough, would 
call and pay up, and help a poor fellow a little. 

Anse B. Woop.” 

Rather more than one half of all the Items in 
the Leafand Stem Basket, are prubably new to 
every reader of The Ruse. 

A correspondent, something new 
Transmitting, sign’d himself X Q. 
The editor his letter read, 

And begged he might be X Q Z. 


An Italian nobleman fought sixteen duels upon 
the question, which was the better poet, Ariosto 
or Tasso, and being mortally wounded in his 
sixteenth, with his dying words confessed that 
he had never read either. 

The Ravels rea‘ized during their trip to the 
South, no less than the incredible sum of $55,- 
000, which they remitted in gold to France, their 
native country. They will shorly return home 
to reside permanently. 

Mr. William Butler, “the oldest inhabitant” of 
Philadelphia, lately closed his career. He was 
in the 108th year of his age, and until recently 
continued to walk about the street. He was 
likewise a soldier of the revolution. 

A gentleman of Charleston saved a great quan- 
tity of goods and clothes at the late conflagra- 
tion, in consequence of having had several large 
bags ready made, in which he packed his guods, 
and removed them with ease. Ought not every 
prudent househeeper to keep on hand a number 
of such bags ? 

Lady Emeline Stuart Wortley has published 
another volume of trashy poetry. One poem of 
150 pages is about a “Dragon Fly.” 


A Detroit paper has adopted a very singular 
caption toa column of miscellaneous items. It 
xays they are “Original and Stolen.” The editor 
may be called an honest thief. 


. Michigan money is thus classed by the witty 
editor of the Pennsylvanian: First quality, Red 
Dog ; second quality, Wild Cat; third quality, 
Catamount. Oithe best quality, it is said, it 
takes five pecks to make a bushel. 


St. Augustine, Florida, is said to be the oldest 
town in the United States by half, it having been 
founded by the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen. 
tury. Houses are now standing that exhibit ir. 
refragable evidence of having been built before 
Virginia was settled on. 

A late European Scientific Journal informs us 
that a few drops of sweet spirits of nitre will ef. 
fectually banish bed.bugs. The very thought of 
success is worth a phial of the article. 


Whoever wishes to listen to some of the finest 
sacred music in Charlestun, let him visit the tem. 
porary Synagogue in Broad-street, on a Friday 
evening or Saturday morning, and he shall not be 
disappointed. 


Judge Buller of Exeter, in an opinion he de. 
liverea in an action against a husband for bad 
treatment of his wife, laid it down as law, “that 
a husband was privileged to beat his wife, if the 
instrument used was wooden, and no thicker 
than his thumb.” The dames of Exeter senta 
round-robin to his Lordship, and requested to 
know the exact dimensions of his thumb. 


A few years since, when Humboldt was sent 
by the Emperor of Russia to inspect the mineralo. 
gical features of the Ural mountains, he jestingly 
told the Empress, as he bade her farewell, that 
he would bring her back a diamond, the produce 
of her own dominions. Humboldt had long sus. 
pected that diamonds and gold generally exist 
together. Sure enough, one of the companions 
of this expedition, discovered several diamonds 
in some of the gold mines of Russia, one of which 
he gave to Humboldt to make good his promise 
to the Empress. Who will be the first to dis. 
cover a diamond between the Potomac and the 
Alabama ? 

It is a curious fact in natural history that it is 
only female and not male mosquitoes which are 
the torment of mankind. As nature delights in 
contrasts, may she not have meant to exhibit one 
kind ot females in opposition to another ? 

Among the many shoals of Porpoises which 
are continually sporting in the harbor of St. 
Augustine, there is one individual which has 
been deprived, by some accident, of a portion of 
his buck fin. This enables him to be recognized. 
He has lived in the harbor some seven or eight 
years, and probably longer, and during all that 
period, possibly has never been out to sea; if he 
has, he has invariably found his way back. 

George Combe, the distinguished scholar, me- 
taphysician and phrenologist, is expected to em- 
bark from England for the United States in Au- 
gust, 
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